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EDITORIALS 


ERRATUM We hereby acknowledge an error of omission in the 
April issue of this journal: Volume I, Number 4. The illustrations for 
the article by Mrs. Elizabeth W. Crozer Campbell: Archaeological 
Problems in the Southern California Deserts, Plates 20-27, inclusive, are 
reproductions of photographs by Arnold of Pasadena, California. For 
this erratum we offer our sincere apology to Mrs Campbell and the 


photograpl eT 


D; STRUCTIVE FIELD WORK lo a majority of the students 
of American archaeology, the arrival of spring and summer brings with 
pleasurable hope for, or anticipation of field activities. Human 
curiosity, the ultimate source of science, and the lure of the outdoors 
combine to create within one’s mind an urge, comparable to an itch, 
to probe after additional, possibly new information regarding the cul- 
tural peculiarities and the history of the preliterate Americans 
Chis urge is in itself quite worthy and entirely understandable. It 
can do no harm and may result in much that is good if controlled by 
an intelligent policy. If not so controlled, it can lead to no end of dis- 
astrous damage to the cause of archaeology. Training and experience 
ire required to guide activities motivated by this urge into productive 
ither than destructive channels. The untrained man can no more 
expert to excavate a mound or a village site with praiseworthy results 
than he could hope, without proper instruction, to successfully operate 
append itis 
lo start at the very beginning, there is an incorrect and a correct 
attitude towards field work: that of the man who seeks ‘“‘relics’’ for 
commercial profit or for his own collections, without a thought of 
searching for knowledge, is as incorrect as it is lamentable; that of the 
man who sincerely seeks to add to the available store of information, 
whether in measure large or minutely small, is manifestly the cor 
rect one. Presumably, all students of American archaeology, whether 


Sper ialists or non specialists professionals or amateurs, possess the cor- 


1 


| 
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rect research attitude. It does not follow, however, that all students 
are familiar with proper technical methods for field research 
To illustrate, it is probably true that a large majority of the mounds 


in the Mississippi \ alley that have bes n entered, regardless yt by Vv hom 


have been subjec ted to such careless methods of excavation and data 


recording that practically nothing of true scientific value has, as a re 
sult, been added to our information. To quote from a recent publication 


on the situation in one state 


“I believe I am safe in saying, however, that these pioneers iccom 
plished almost nothing to warrant our gratitude. So far as I | e beet 
able to learn, no records were kept of their excavations. The vork did 


not even approacl the standards ol modert archaeolo ca methods 


and their collections are of little value to the modern student, inasmuc!l 


as there is no indication as to where, when, and how the various item 
in the collections were obtained. They are interesting to look at and 
to know that the were made by Indians: but it is impossible te 1st 
them in deciphering the course of events in prehistoric Miss 

It might be added that the methods employed in much of this work 
were such that many important data could not possibly have been pre 
served against destruction. The cause of this wholesale loss to sciet 
of important information was either an unscientific attitude, resulting 
in methods prohibitive to the preservation of facts, or of faulty methods 
not permitting of a careful determi o ( iccurate ect | Oo { dat 

No student of American archaeology desires to lose « destroy facts 
relating to the story of preliterat man on these continent ( ould 
he wilfully run the risk of so doing. Ti certain degre students 
including specialists, are in the same boat. It is highly doubtf f 
existing research methods may be aes ribed a pertect It DI ed rat 
tails are constantly being inaugurated. It is incumbent up ll re 
search students, no matter how thorough their training. or extensive 
their experience, to constantly exert every effort to improve technical 


1 


methods. It follows that it is of relatively superlative importance that 


students untrained and without qualifying experieace should not et 
page in inde pendent ventures in field excavations Phe should not in 
the preceding sentence does not reflect som« arbitrary rule imposed upor 
common folks by self-appointed members of an archaeological brair 
trust, but rather a self-imposed rule dictated by the sincerity of one’s 


interest in the progressive welfare of archaeology 


' Berry, J. Brewt Archaeolog Reso é f Resear M S 


western Social Sci e Quarter \ 1 N 
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It may be contended that, since one is not born with experience, a 
student has no opportunity to follow the dictates of his interests into 
the field. How is one to acquire experience? The question, a perfectly 
legitimate one, is easily answered; field parties under qualified directors 
not infrequently seek the services of inexperienced students, and worth 
while experience may be best acquired under the personal supervision 
of trained and experienced field investigators 

The season with its accompanying urge is here. Are your sincere in- 


terests in American archaeology sufficient to dictate for you the wise 


policy necessary to regulate your conduct along lines parallel to the 
best interests of your chosen science 

WCM. 
POACHING ON FAMOUS SITES lhe ability to resist the urge 


to excavate depends also upon the opportunities which circumstances 
offer. A flat plowed field on which flint implements and potsherds have 
been found is not hard to resist because of the absence of clues as to 
where to begin. A small mound or a partially exposed grave is much 
more enticing. The urge is always strong while visiting a locally famous 
site in which others have found interesting information in former years, 
or on a pilgrimage to some archaeological mecca such as Mound-ville, 
Cahokia, Fort Ancient, or the Mesa Verde, made famous by its spec- 
tacular character and historic significance. Fortunately many of these 
latter sites now are protected public parks or guarded by owners who 
understand their educational importance 

If the archaeologist, either professional or non-professional, ‘is lured 


into “just prospecting around a bit”’ of a sunny afternoon, he may make 


quite a hole before he realizes, somewhat guiltily, that he has moved a 
quantity ol earth 

The spot chosen in an attempt to satisfy personal curiosity con- 
tained the record of how its former occupants had lived. Now the record 
has been destroyed for the conditions in the deposits may have had 
more historic significance than the objec ts found. The obliteration of 
the record has certainly not been part of a carefully planned program of 
investigation. It is unlikely that the prospector is equipped with all the 
materials, ranging from a camera to notebooks and containers, required 
for an adequate transcription of the story. Probably he has neither the 
experience nor sufficient knowledge of the former culture to interpret 


accurately the evidence he has found and destroyed. The excitement of 


dis¢ overy has passed 


remains 


The feeling of being 


drawn into digging into a 


site 


VTIOUTTY} 
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AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL RECONNAISSANCE OF THI 
MIDDLE AND LOWER YUKON VALLEY, ALASKA 


FREDERICA DE LAGUNA 


S pemceapen the summer of 1935, the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum sponsored an archaeological and geological survey of the 
middle and lower Yukon valley, Alaska. The work was financed through 
the generosity of the National Research Council and the American 


Philosophical Society. The party consisted of: Dr \. J]. Eardley, De 


partment of Geology, University of Michigan; Mr. Kenneth Gorton, a 


student of geology at the same institution; Mr. Norman Reynolds, a 
student of anthropology at the University of Washingtor ind the 
write 


The principal object of the expedition was to investigate the poss 
bilities of finding ancient human remains in the Yukon valley. The dis 
coveries of ancient artifacts (belonging to the so-called Folsom culture 
in association with bones of extinct animals, show that human beings 
lived on the southern High Plains east of the Rockies at the end of the 
Pleistocene or during the early post-Pleistocene. The most important 
problems today in American archaeology are the definition of this cu 
ture (or cultures), the mapping of its extent in time and place, and the 
tracing of the route by which its carriers, presumably the first Ameri 

rk 
of Dr. Frank H. H. Roberts, |r., of the Smithsonian Institution,’ and 
of Dr. Edgar B. Howard’ and Dr. J]. Alden Mason,.* of the University 


cans, entered this continent and pene trated to the Southwest The w 


of Pennsylvania Museum, is contributing much towards the solution 
of the first two problems mentioned, but the Folsom culture still re 

mains, as it were, hanging in a void. We know that it is considerably 
older than the oldest Basket-Maker remains, but we know nothing of 
its possible relationships with other archaeological cultures, nor of its 


origin or historical antecedents. Geological evidence shows that during 


\ prelin inar report of this work is al ippearing in a currer I ber { the 
‘ 


Miscellanaea of the American Philosophical Societ 


University Museum, Philadelphia, Penns; 


F. H. H. Roberts, Jr., A Folsom Complex, Smithsonian \ Colle \ 4 
No. 4, June 20, 1935 

E. B. Howard, | lence of Early Mar Ameri Unive ty Muse ] 
Vol. XXIV, 2-3, Un f Pa., 1935 

Dr. Mason is at present investigating the possible spread of I ‘ pes 


northern Mexico 


~ 
f 
i 
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DE LAGUNA 1{1N ARCHAEOLOGICAL RECONNAISSA NCH 


h ilf ot the VW ist onsin Period an i e-Iree route was open from 
Central Asia cross Bering Strait (or via St. I 


Alaska, up the Yukon 


awrence Island) to 
valley, across into the Mackenzie watershed, 
ind adown the eastern edge ot the Rockies, along the 


retreating border 
the itin ice sheet So ft 


far no archaeological evidence has been 
produced to show that such a route was actually taken by early man 


irchaeological material of any f 


In fact we have littl sort from the 


regions involved. The archaeology of northeastern Siberia is practically 
known, as is that of the northern states and Canada along the 

eastern slopes of the Rockies. From St. Lawrence Island and the north- 
este ' f Alask e have many valuable finds,’ but this material 

sheds light the development of Eskimo culture, and tells noth- 
abou 


ier culture. From the Yukon valley there 


the specime scr llected by lr Ale Hrdlitka in the ct urse of two rapid 


are 


irveys 1926 and 1929, and a few specimens at the University of 
Alaska at Fairbanks, but these belong only to the late prehistoric Indian 

d Eskimo cultures in that area. Human artifacts associated with 
nammoth and other Pk cene animal bones have been reported from 
the froze mucks above the auriferous gravels in the placer 


[ mines of the 
rbanks district middle [anana \ lle As yet, he wever, no spec i- 
n : ce ive been found which are the indubitable 


he opinion of Di N. ( Nelson, who has 


amined the material sent to the Americar 


in Museum of Natural 


that some of the specimens found in the placer work 


ngs have never been made public, so that final judgment on this matter 
| have to be reserved. On the other hand, the manner in which such 
ds are made leaves much to be desired from a scientific point of view, 
that unless specimens are found still frozen in situ w 


we Cannot over- 
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look the possibility that they may be derived from Indian sites on the 
surface. On the brink of the hill on which the University of Alaska is 
situated there is a site which has yielded a number of chipped-ston 
implements: weapon blades with tang but without barbs, small end- 
scrapers, small flakes struck from narrow, pointed cores. Dr. Nelson 
has noted the remarkable similarities of some of thes« specimens to 
epi-Paleolithic or Neolithic finds which he made in Mongolia. But even 
though the relatively great antiquity of the Alaska specimens could bx 
proved, a point to which I shall return presently, they seem to shed no 
light on the origin of the Southwestern Folsom types. Another Alaskar 
find which we felt should be investigated further was that of the crude 

chipped stone scrapers collected by Dr. Hrdlitéka at Bonasil on the 
lower Yukon. The crudeness of the technique characterizing these speci 


mens raised the possibility that these specimens might be quite old 


The second problem which we wished to attack in ou survey ol 
the Yukon valley was that of the more recent archaeolog particularl 
the relationship of the prehistoric Indians to the Eskin rhere is 
some evidence that the Eskimo formerly lived farther up the Yuko 
than they do at present. A small stone lamp with a human figure 
the bowl, found on the Khotol River near Kaltag and nov 


versity of Alaska suggests that there existed a stage of cult ( osel 
related to the Third Period of the Kachemak Bay Eskimo culture of 


southwestern Alaska. Our examination of the site from which this lamy 
was supposed to have come revealed only the lower Yul Indiar 
culture, as described below, with nothing peculiarly suggestive « 
link with southwestern Alaska 

We originally chose for our survey the section of the Yuke valle’ 
between the mouth of the Koyukuk River and Holy Cross: first, be 


cause the Yukon was the only ice-free corridor leadin 


terior of Alaska: second, because any early migratior must hav 
traversed this portion whether they entered the valle ts 1 itl 
via one of several low passes from Norton Sound; and third, becaus« 


Dr. Hrdlitka’s investigations had shown this region to conta num 
ber of Indian sites. When in the field, we found it advisable to extend 


our survey to include the entire stretch from the mouth of the Tanai 


River to Holy Cross, including ninety miles on the Koyukuk River, the 
Kaivuh Slough-Khotol River system, and the Shageluk Slough, whicl 
Article by H. W. Krieger Hrdlitka’s Rey 1930 
Frederica ce Lagur he Archaeolog ot ( ok Inlet A\lask 
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Though this ph ise of Oul archaeologic al re onnaissan e led to nega 
tive conclusions only we were fortunate in our search for prehistoric 
Indian sites. A number were found which would repay intensive excava 
tion These are in the stretch between Nulato and Holy Cross, in ter 
ritory now occupied by the southwesternmost group of Yukon Atha- 
baskans, the ‘‘Inkalit as they are called by their Eskimo neighbors 
below Holy Cross. These sites seem to be Indian, but the range of speci 


mens from various sites all the way down the river from the mouth of 


the Tanana to an Eskimo site some fourteen miles below Holy Cross 
show that in forme times, as today, there existed no sharp frontiet 
between the Yukon Indian and the Yukon Eskimo cultures. While our 
collections are not large enough to define the prehistoric Indian culture 
they suggest that it is intermediate in type and age between the Third 
Period of the Kachemak Bay culture of southwestern Alaska, and the 
modern Eskimo culture of the Bering Strait region. The types found 
includ the followin semi subte rraneal hous¢ with bark and sod 
roof, central fire, and long entrance tunnel; burial (in special cases onl; 


under the floor ol the hous« stone id ze Ss or the type that h ive illed 


‘splitting’ adze, both single- and double-ended, with variations su; 


gesting a braining weapon rather than a chopping tool; ‘“‘planing’’ adze 
blade; stone hamm« club, and saw; whetstone; stone vessels used as 
lamps and as paint mortars; slate ulu blades with curved and with 
straight edges, and with plain bone or antler handles; ulu-shaped scrape: 
it is scrapers of this type, made of naturally fractured boulders from 


th beach whicl iorm the bulk ol the crude stone specime! trom 


Bonasila slate arr or lance points with concave base forming tw« 
spurs OT barb leat-sl iped weapol blade of slate with tang but ni 
barbs; chipped end-scraper blade with bent wooden handle; chipped 

re or lance poi vith tang but no barbs (like the specimens fron 


the University of Alaska site slender core and flake (like those from 


the University of iska site); stone drill point; mouth-piece for bow 
di made of caribou astragalus, or of wood with stone inlay; net 
float of wood; net sinker of unworked beach pebble; bone or antler 
netting shuttle; notched stones; red paint (made of baked silt barbed 
and unbarbed bon ind antler arrowheads barbed point Ito multi 


pronged spear or dart; blunt head for bird arrow; barb for fish hook or 


for side-prong of fish spear; thin harpoon head with medial spur, opet 
socket closed by lashing in a groove, without barbs; antler wedges fo 
Splitting wood anda stripping oft bark bons aw! bone Dao crease! 


scrape ot moose o caripou le pone vitl longitudinal transverse 
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edge; scraper of moose or caribou scapula with longitudinal edge; bird 
bone tube; bone handle for man’s knife, or for bags; bone dagger; antler 
comb; bone and antler pendants and ornamental plate; carving of a 
mouse; wooden trigger for automatic bow; wooden dipper; wooden 
shovel with paddle-shaped blade; twined-bark matting; birch bark 
baskets; birch bark canoe; pottery couking vessels and lamps 

Some of these types were represented by specimens from prehistoric 
sites, some from sites which showed white contact in the form of glass 
beads and steel cutting tools, others from sites which we could not date. 
\s far as we can tell at present, the stage of culture which these speci 
mens illustrate extended well into modern times, possibly until the 
middle or latter part of the last century. The transition to the modern 
material culture seems to have been abrupt. However, intensive excava 
tion will have to be undertaken before the chronological relationships 
of these various types can be determined, or before the prehistori« 
boundary between the Eskimo and the Indians can be traced. Our 
econnaissance enabled us howe ver, toest iblish the tact that the « rude 
ly chipped Bonsila specimens belong to this Indian culture, and the 
probabilities are that the site on the University of Alaska campus be 
longs to the Same stage 

The most important single discovery of the expedition was that of 
pottery ali the mouth of the Tanana;: it had previously, been reported 
ar up the Yukon as Anvik. This discovery extends the known 


area for pottery some 500 miles farther up the river. We also found 


pottery ninety miles up the Koyukuk, and the natives report it from 


the Yukon forty miles above the mouth of the Tanana, and from thx 


headwaters of the Nowitna and the Innoko. It is quite possible that all 


the Athabaskan below the true Kutchin mad pottery The ware is 


mucl rine thar the Eskimo pottery iron the regiol about Bering 


11 


Strait. It is made of blue clay. mixed with hell-diver feathers (and hair 
ind grease, dried beside an open fire, so that the color varies from gray 


black throug! tan to orange The vessels 1 inge lil Size irom large 


pots holding several gallons to the small sauce! shaped lamps The pot 


tery from the Koyukuk and from the Yukon and its tributaries below 


the mouth of the Koyukuk was decorated with simple patterns of in 


cised lines and dots near the rim. Some of the larger vessels were det 


orated on the inside just below the rim. The lamps were decorated on 
the inside about the rim, while some of the larger specimens had a 
ittern which covered the entire interior 


A 
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Having established the value ‘“‘day”’ for the new sign by the three 
cases illustrated in Figure 1, a, b and f, we can go a step further and 
also ascribe the same significance to the sign when associated with a 
hieroglyph of still unknown meaning. In the inscriptions of Yaxchilan 
there appear, generally, one or two hieroglyphs inserted between Gly phs 


F and E D of the Supplementary Series. They consist of a curious long 


I I re ( 
S Ste Ni 

Ste Ya H.Q S \ 
limbed animal with the head or forehead of God K i | ng the 
day-conch for belly, preceded by a numeral. In some instances the nu 
me | dire d tantast a ils, but in t ‘ tels 21 
ind 23) it is cé ed with the skull-quincu sig \ ese head 
ure ictical at vith our Fig 1 b and f é é é 
produced here 

In one cast nte!l 29), already ned by Morle simpl 
variant (Figure 1, g) is given. It has only the quincur nd this is 
clearly considered is the dis ol a greenstone-variant We in inter 
from this specimen that the greenstone-quincunx is the more important 
part ol the sig the skull being adventitious 

We have a similar case in the Uinal hieroglyph Mol, which appea 
in the simpler form (Figure 1, h) as well as in the composite form witl 
skull (Figure 1, i); but in this case the common form is thi iple one 
while the skull compound is rare. The principal character in hieroglyp! 
Vol is the greenstone-disc in its plain form: that is, without the dots 
the four directions 
Re sta Mexi ( »-year, no. 1345 (Febr. 23, 1936 \ large € 
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200—680. 711. 749. 792 All last ring date | \. E. D.) Estimated 
late 750 10 
1551—685 + \.E.D.) Building 750 +40 
QR 710. 737. 742. 747. 748 5? 758 7OR ROO. 878. 977 ist ring 
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In eve ist here questionable dates have been secured they 
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the end of each series of dates is the suggested building date, or 
Yi od of most gene! il activity at the site. In one case three dates 
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are given, for a building date followed by 


two periods of repai 
suggested 


As no trash accumulation was found at any 
ext eption of N.A. 1600, and as these sites ar 


of N.A. 1600, single-room pithouses, it has 


pottery sherds found in the houses and the 


site, with the 


in every case, except that 
been assumed that the 
vessels with burials o1 
the rooms were either of the dates indicated by beams from the 
or slightly later 
In reviewing the list of estimated building dates, it will be noticed 
that they run in an almost unbroken series from 750 A.D 
thus presenting a full chronology of 


As the first attempt 


over 35U veal 


at seriatio1 the typologi il pottery ser! may 
be introduced. It has been generally felt for some time that potter 
designs were more widespread and reflected more min empora 
changes than any other physical features of pottery. For tl LSOI 
this series was based solely on desig: 

The sherds under consideration readil\ grouped thems: ‘ nto five 
great classes. (1) Those which showed no obvious deliberate de: ve 
design or decorative elements. These were ill classed as pla iulthoug! 
they might actual] be the base oO! other undecorated porti il 
otherwise decorated vessel. (2) The vessels and sherds decorated with 
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Corrugated or indented coiled olla, found broken on the old ground surface beneath 
the cinders. The enlarged section clearly shows the style of indenting, and fine black 


cinders still adhering to the deepest crevices 
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establish the short time evolution of these styles it was necessary to 
separate them into smaller divisions than are generally useful. From 
lable II it will be noted that B/W style II was found only in those sites 
from the Baker Ranch, thus suggesting that it was here localized in 
the immediate vicinity of the San Francisco Mountains, and associated 
with sites which would normally be classed as a Pueblo I stage of cul 
ture. At the same time it appears to be very limited temporally Also 
in Plate I it will be noted that B/W Ia is slightly different in general 
character and execution than Ib, the first being from the Baker Ranch 


and the second from the River site would illustrate the minute geo 
graphical distinctions mentioned before 


In Table II a slight re-arrangement of order has been effected by 
the distribution of pottery styles. This is particularly noteworthy in 
N.A. 2004B, where the two dates secured from this site suggest a build 
ing period of about 950 A.D. However | 
from an obviously late site such as N.A. 2002A indicates that some 


early dates ma\ be expe ted even 1n such i late site The one late date 


in examination of dates secured 


secured from N.A. 2798 in the same manner may not be as truly signif 


icant as first appearance would indicate 

Before I d f the validit of these dates is undertaken 
t would perh sable to consuit one more source of informatio 
that will ass he dating of the eruption. This is the obviou it 
graphic evidence of pre-eruptive site, in that it is covered by fall 
cinder lo dete mine whether the site is covered by actual fal cinders 
and not by wind-blown cinders which have covered it long after the 
eruption, it has been necessary to observe closely the nature of the 
cinders themselv« If they are arranged in strata easily recognizable 
ol ilter1 itely Coa e and fine cinders and il these ire all freshly ingular 
ind covered b layer of more rounded fine cinders, it is assumed that 
the lower strata, « ingular stratum, was deposited by falling into the 
site and not by te nd actio1 

On this basis sites N.A. 1925B, 3056, 1600, 1922A, 1922B, 3029A 
al d 3028 may all be classed is pre-¢ ruptive ( eramicalls ill of the e 


sites fall into the upper half of Table II, and are in agreement temporally 
with other sit outside the cinder area which have been dated 
\t a conterencs he ld at Gila Pue blo i! Viay 1931 it Wa agreed by 


attending are haeologists that a< hronology should be based on 1) tree 


ring dating, (2) stratigraphy 3) cross dating, and (4) intensive anal 


ysis. However, in the evaluation of information supplied by the tree 


ring method, it is necessary to keep constantly in mind that certai1 
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complications may be encountered in the correlation of dates wi 


eral culture. One of the most common « 
area is the possible re-use of beams from ¢ 
edge that old beams are commonly subj 
pueblo builders, combined with the excey 


noted in some ol the single room pithouse 
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reason, in every case except one, the site 
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TION O! 23 
ibandoned, and as any questionable data are to be ruled from this dis- 
ssion we must logically eliminate this date 
So far we have combined by seriation four types of basic chronology- 
ding data: dates, pottery typology, geology, and a simple sort of 
itigrapl Aft slight readjustments have been made, a definite 
olog observed in Table II, indicati that the eruption took 
e it he latte half of the ninth centu A 1) 
ev | et us ad furthe polog il series: that of house types, 
sidering the sites { hitectt tand t in the order in 
the ed lable II, p ularly t é hich now appear 
3 N.A. 2801 S dy ( den construction, 
N.A. 2551 h ( den construction 
ner l large rocks 
‘ hol fl ind no venti 
N.A. 2798 ‘ ectang voode t] Se th ventilator 
fe ire Pueblo II | ses 
N.A. 153 ode el thouse lentical in eve 
é N.A. 2798 
N.A 925B deep Pueb I] e wooden pit 
N.A. 1920B ( de¢ oden pithous« Pueblo II, but 
ge” hole the A 
N.A. 3056 ee] 1 re kab reserve rectangular wooden 
house, typ Pueblo II with vent ( 
NA. 1600 serie four sha masonry pithouses, 
{ ou thec. ere cated. howeve de the nall area of the 


1922B—close t ind identical t 
302904 lal deep ectangula st 
} neg ‘ d Tensi¢ d 
‘ 1] ent 
: N.A. 3028—a site similar to N.A. 3029A excey 
: ibse t and place Vas al inclined « tra 


N.A. 1922A 


that 


e with 


ventilator 


t} 


of basalt 


lOUSE 


small innex 


the 


ventilator. 


innex”’ 
way 


or 


wooden pithouse 


N.A. 1922A—a typical Pueblo II wooden pithou: 
| N.A. 408—a rectangular and typical Pueblo I] wod 
Barerave. 1933 
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N.A. 1680 typical Pueblo II 
ventilator. 
N.A. 1625C (also B and D a typical deep Pueblo II y 


house with associated storage room « 


rectangular wooden pithouse with 


ooder pit- 
Yranary 


N.A. 2001—typical wooden Pueblo 


II pithouse 
N.A. 1570A—typical deep Pueblo I] 
From this it would appear that a typological hous 


} 


ooden pithous« 


9 
reconstructed as follows: (1) a shallow wooden pithouse with no venti 
lator or horizontal entrancewavy. but wit] double support poles 2 
the development of the deep rectangula oden pithouss ent 
lator which later be¢ ime the established Puebl I] ( ecta 
gular pithouse with rough masonrv wall ind perl ger 
“annex,” as repress nted by several o1 Be nite rrace i! 
vanced form by N.A. 1600 on the Rive 1) typical Puel I] at 
pithouses with ventilat ind perhaps shal or surf ! 
storage rooms associated ; (5) (to carry the series furth S 5 


surtace structures 


Correlation with Tables |] ind IT w 


ould indicate ti 
series did not develop regularly in this sma ire Che masor pitl Ss 
was developing it the time ot the erupt but afte tha na 
dec ided setback tor trom then or the voode thous 
been the most commo; Although the hous. e serie 
defined as other typologies alre idy considered def t tes 
broken evolutior it the time of the « 
CONCLUSIONS 

From the ve nature of the dat ipon which tl dis , ha 
been built and the fact that it has heer necessary to 
tion in establishing date it 1S ¢€ ident that it s not possible t date tl 
eruption accuratel) to the vear as is ocx isionally done with single roon 
where the dates of all beams are identica Also, becauss e | e see! 
that it is possible for the building period to fall late ha ew date 
trom a site, and since the abandonment must be somew!] é har 
the building period, ten vears might be added to the last definite pri 
eruptive date of 875 thus representit iS S555 plus I twe 
hve years. This would imply that the « uption took p metil 
very near 885 A. D., but it might conceiy ibly have heen ac 
A.D , or as late as 910 A.D 

If this date may be accepted as demonstrated, certain date-culture 


correlations may now be attempted. As pott 
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the Southwest. 


t generally useful means of correlating series 
ittempt is made to date approximately most of the stvles we h ive 
ited 
Of all rious styles established. the m: in the dating 
he eruption seems to be ( \. This style appears to have endured a 
t time, probably from about 850 to 900 A.D.. or even shorter. To 
ds the end of this pe d.« ibout 900 A.D... Stvle 1 began to alter 
| ite torms nd fi i} mint Vl it ibout 
ty e ent es was stage of experimenta 
d ¢ 9 the 1 t he potte satisfactory 
} } he lef oug! By 
000 ‘ ‘ Stvle \ f that date. fo 
‘ () he moct 
I ual | 935 was the 
' ‘ | hye ( \ ( \ vhicl il 
ind id was 
f P| [] this vessel is 
lig ‘ } ¢ he nt t } 
pe. | ders may 
) e¢ loed } ley the . 
es II, III, and IV undoubtedly repres eriod, prob 
it 850 to 900 A.D ex ne ‘ 
' i B/W I was well deve ed betwee 
50 and 850 A.D., a bal su ed s te as 875 
D. B/V | te | e hes des d to } 
twes 75 d 800 
B/V e III sl d1 pe be divid ups, as it 
e eriods of popularity. However, upon the physical criteria 
id sted, these two divisio1 innot be 1 listinct. Style IIla 
la het eer ibout nd D vhen it 
} f f St began te develop 
1000 and lasted to about 1100 A.D late it evolved 
\ f the fing ling de itive element 
f the use of Guer Hace tn te Pueblo III) stag 
of \\ th Pus Il stage nd en 
er ong ( ge, Iror ) 875 to 1100 A.D. In the latte part 
| + donee pears to have combined with Style IIIb to pro 
} teristic ea Puc III stvle, began its 


B/W \ B/W \ hara el, , 
vegan its range about this 


me, 1100 A.D 
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Architecturally, the house types follow a definite, though more e1 
ratic evolution. The first house type, the shallow pithouse without ven 
tilator and with double supporting corner posts had developed about 
50 and appears to have lasted until about 800 A.D. The second hous 
type, the deep wooden pithouse with well-developed ventilator, was es 
tablished about 800 and lasted to about 1100 A.D. The third house 


type, the deep roug! masonry lined pithous« with or without an an 
nex.’’ was established bv 850 A.D. and lasted sporadically for at least 
100 years, if not longer. The fourth house type, the deep wooden pit 


house with ventilator and single cornet posts associated with small sur 
face granaries or storage rooms, appears to have been established about 
1000 and to have lasted to about 1100 A.D 


\ third result of the work necessary to establish the date of the erup 


tion of Sunset Crater is the recognition of slight differences between ver 
small geographical areas. Culture influences are thus suggested, and 
definitely indicated in the more common occurrence of iron pigmented 
paints on pottery from the site on the Little Colorado River. A com 
parison of house type and other culture characters, with those of out 
side regions indicates a distinct lag in many traits of the small sites i: 
the immediate vicinity of the San Francisco Mountains. Many othe 
conclusions of a similar nature might be reached by a further applicatio1 
f the roe 
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SHELL TRUMPET FROM ARIZONA 
HENRY J. BOEKELMAN™ 


MONG the shells sent us for examination by Mr. Emil W. Haury, 
which were found in a Snaketown ruin of Hohokam culture (Gila 
River, Arizona), there is a partly-broken specimen of a west coast conch 
Strombus galeatus Wood), No. 46,652. The only workmanship shown is 
the 
thus formed permitting the blowing of the unbroken specimen (Figure 


grinding down of the tip of the apex or spire of the shell, the hole 
2 A slight sound still can be obtained upon blowing into the shell The 
cracked condition of the porcelaneous texture of the shell with traces of 
blackened surface in places indicates its having passed through a con 
flagration. The pitted condition, due to sea-worm borings, clearly gives 
ey idenc e that the shell w as originally a “de id’’ or beac h worn specimen. 

This specimen represents the sixth of its kind from the southwest 
territory, according to the recorded data in our files. The first appears 
to have been an identical conch shell reported by J]. W. Fewkes in 1896 
at Chevlon, Tusayan Pueblos (Arizona), with the statement that such a 
shell was probably used in ceremonials. He likewise reported that in the 
presentation of the Palilikoiti and Soyalufia, a similar shell, possibly 
of this species, is used to imitate the roar of the Great Plumed Serpent 
Matilda C. Stevenson (1902), in speaking of the Zufii ceremony of the 
coming of the Plumed Serpent, states that the priest constantly blows 
the tse’klan’na (great shell), making it appear that the serpent is keeping 
up a continuous roaring. She states likewise that the shell had a special 
keeper, and, ‘‘This shell would be used with the medicine (including tiny 
shells) if an attack were made upon the Zufiis, but at the ceremonials 
itis only blown, for if the medicine were used it would kill all the people.” 
From these quotations we can obtain a slight indication of the religious 
awe in which these people held this sacred shell trumpet 

\ second, similar archaeological find appears to have been made by 
G. H. Pepper in 1909. He reports the discovery at Pueblo Bonito, New 
Mexico, of twelve specimens of the same species of conch, and two 
Murex. Several of these trumpets had mouthpieces inlaid with tur 
quoist 


When we informed Mr. Haury of the identification of this shell asa 


umpet, we received the following information 


Dept. of Middle American Research, Tulane Universit) New Orleans, Louisiana, 
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/EKELMAN HELL TRUMPET FROM ARIZONA 0 
While studying the she iterial 1 e Heme iterial dug in southern 
Ariz ia 50 y ( I f 1 é ets of Strombu 
{ M bat These e Muse Ss, near 
1 gf ( | fH d ent These have 
Be | he Hemenway 
Peabody Mus I iso 
f Gi Puebl 
14 | 1 1936 
Finally, the riter found a broken specimen of Murex nigritus 
Philipp imongs t him for classification from Waputki, 


northern Arizona. The fact that the ape f the shell was broken off 


ould ind Ss us pe 
Probably other finds | been made, but remain unreported ana i 
dead storage it various institutions. A report of such material would 
prove ol ynsiderable inters pa cula vhen a panied by dates 
f the ruin where found. as indicated by tree-ring chronology. With such 
nformat ( d elate ith different periods the extent of the 
use of the sh« the iou ire ups in the South 
este 
In tracing the distribut f shell trumpets in the western hemi 
sphere, our map, n ntaining 120 separate chaeological finds or 
uotations of uses dicates that their us« nged from northern At 
ventina to ( nada. Howeve tne ost interesting ta t is that the huge 
\liss ssippi \ illey i mple tely bl il k is re¢ irds authe nticated 
eports of the us« f the she trumpet by the Indians. Historically 
speaking. our earliest quotation on the ise is from Pennsylvania, 
| here the Rev onn Wooln in eports he iring the Delaware Indians 
blow a shell trumpet to call their companions t praver meeting in the 
town of Wehaloosing on the 17th of Tune. 1761. The Car idian specimen 
eported ’ n Si | now in the Toronto Museum 
No. 21,364 ind used people to the long-house on the Grand 
River reserve luscarora township, Ontari« 
The Indian mvths (outside of the Southwestern area) seem to be 
silent on the use of shell trumpets. Perhaps reports earlier than the 
Rev. Woolman’s exist in writings of the early colonial days of the Atlan 
coast 


While it would appear that the extensive use of shell trumpets, or 


dinner horns on New England and middle weste1 


lantat l t all thei vorkers to meals, 


larms, western 


ittle-ranches ind souther 


Identification | Mr. Howard H f the Los Angels Viuseur 
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was an introduction of a European custom, I am more inclined to believe 
there is a considerable possibility that the custom existed in North 
America prior to its discovery by the Europeans. Dr. F. W. Hodge 
1910) reports the use of conchs as trumpets during historical times 
by the natives of eastern, southern, and southwestern United States 
We know definitely that in Middle and South America large conch 
shells have been found in pre-Columbian sites, and their use reported 
by the earliest Spanish chroniclers, which firmly establishes thei: 
original origin. The question unsolved is whether their introduction in 
the eastern and southern states is due to the whites, or whether the lat 
te! copied their usage from the abe rigine 


he solution, insofar as the Mississippi Vallev is concern¢ ould 


appeal to lie in ar examination of these large conch shells st ed mu 
seums. If the apex or point of the shell is broken off sa pos é d 
cation of such a usage, but if the aperture in the spire ha 1 smoot! 
feeling when rubbed by the finger, we have the necessary proof of its us‘ 
is 1 trumpet Such sn yothness duc in instances pe ha he din 
down of the tip otten ¢ 1used by the f; iol of the lips upor the edges 
ol the aperture ind like se isa ad f the nume time 
the trumpet | bee user composi! 
conchs is quite hard 

Aside fri I te | nuseu loubtec e } ‘ | the 
ground Ss ye l ( ered. If all sea she found, eve ti ppa 
ent ul rke es ed t} me e tha er r 
facts are pres« r $s quite poss ‘ shell trumpe he re 
ported in some the Mississippi Vall inds. Tim g 
ea fie kers of ex ns where ke sh¢ 
ind especia y broken specimens, we not even removed f m tne site 
Howeve trained rkers would not dis even al sea she 

If lack of storage space causes the iverage institution ¢ F 
discard such duplicate she mater! ul the i n sne 
please keep in mind that such donation ould be of unestimable value 
to us in building up our study collections, and hence extrem« elcome 

We are quite conversant with the pricelsss value to eologvy < 
wooden beams found at various sites, fe the purpose of dating su¢ 
ruins through the study of tree ring lwenty-five vear ¢ e fine 
statement published that the wooden beams uncovere: certa 
Southwest ruit ere in such a good state ol preservatiol that the {1 
nished excell source I Tue ne camp 

onelis, pa ea she né be recognize ying 
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all make references to texture, but in no instance do they make clear 
their meaning and use of the term. These examples clearly illustrate the 
loose use of the term ‘‘texture,’’ and although each of these writers un- 
doubtedly understood his own use, their meaning need not necessarily 
have been the same 

Bunzel,** Kidder and Amsden,* like Guthe, place great stress upon 
temper and refer to texture, although like the above group of writers 
no attempt was made to define the word. Hargrave,*’ following Guthe’s 


lead, likewise stressed the importance of texture in describing pottery 


Yy stating that ‘‘texture refers to the mixture of clay and temper.” 
The consideration of texture is thus seen to have been long regarded 
important characteristic in the description of pottery types. As 
Amsden** points out, and as is known to most students of the subject, 
is sometimes the only objective criterion by which several divergent 
types can be distinguished. But without an easily applied and reason- 
ibly definite standard, descriptive terms have little value. Such words 
is coarse, fine, smooth, and granular do convey some meaning but are at 
best vague, and represent only a subjective standard which exists in the 
mind of the writer alone. In order to inject some semblance of uniform- 


ty into pottery descriptions compiled by different writers, so that they 


may be satisfactorily compared with those of other writers, words which 
lave a definite meaning must be used by everyone 

Che following system is therefore presented in the hope that it may 
serve the purpose of clarification. However, we must make certain of 
the precise nature of the subject under discussion. We are considering 


herein the physical or tangible, not the chemical or mineralogical prop- 


erties of the constituent elements which appear in the walls of pottery 


vessels after they have beer d, as well as the relation of these ele- 
ents to each other. Further, we are concerned with those elements as 
they appear not on the finished or modified surface of a vessel, but 


ithin the walls of the vessel Che word ‘‘wall is, however too broad a 
rm, for it includes its own surfaces. The word “‘core’”’ is therefore pro- 
yosed, and is here defined as: all of that portion of the wall of a pottery 
vessel which lies between the actual surfaces, but does not include the 


surfaces, and which is visible only in a cross-section of a vessel wall after 


the latter has been fractured. The texture of this core is herein defined 
p 
19 10 1 
193 ) 


Kidder an Amsden, pp. 68-69 
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as: the visual or tactile character of the core of a pottery vessel, which 
results from the arrangement, size, shape, and relative quantities of the 
individual particles composing the core, regardless of color or chemcial 
composition. 

Conceivably, many standards for determining texture might be de- 
vised. With the aid of micro-photography the actual sizes of individual 
grains of temper can be measured; their number per unit of area can be 
counted; their regularity of disposition can be calculated. By means of 
some set of standards their abrasive qualities can be determined. All 
these factors do indeed enter into a complete analysis of texture as de- 
fined above, but for the use of the archaeological field worker they are 
impracticable. Such a worker has only his eyes and his hands to rely 
upon, and a standard, to be useful to him and to those who read his pub 
lished findings, must be one that can be unerringly applied by eyes and 
fingers unaided except, perhaps, by a hand lens 

If one were discussing two or three different types of pottery, it 
might be sufficient to describe them comparatively in terms of each 
other; that is, to state that the texture of one is less fine or coarser than 
that of another. But it is usually the case that a student must distin- 
guish his material not from one or two other types but from literally 
hundreds, examples of which are unavailable for direct comparison. Of 
course all words are in a sense comparative; “‘fine’’ can be understood 
only as a correlative of ‘‘coarse;’’ but somewhere there must be estab 
lished an absolute, or rather a series of absolutes, the nature of which 
can be definitely determined by every worker and writer, and to which 
all questionable material can be referred. Such a series must, however, 
be simple enough for quick and practicable application. With these con 
siderations in mind, such a series is hereby proposed, consisting of five 
absolutes, to be referred to uniformly as very coarse, coarse, medium, fine 
very fine. The mutations of pottery texture are not so wide that all ex 
amples cannot be fitted into these categories 

It would be possible to define painstakingly each of these terms, but 
as has been said, such a method would be extremely cumbersome. Words 
cannot serve the purpose as well as physical examples. Such examples 
have already been set aside at the Museum of Northern Arizona, and 
in all descriptions of pottery types published hereafter by the Museum, 
the character of the texture thereof will be designated by one of the five 
terms above listed, and can be relied upon as corresponding as nearly as 
possible to the character of the standard example for the particular 


term used 


i 
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Admittedly this method is to some extent scientifically inexact, but 


eS 
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id i usable rule ol thumb whi h can be applied not only 


\ 
Southwest but wherever pottery analyses are made. It does not 
ito consideration as sé par ible factors the actual dimensions or 
tt per particles, their relative abundance or color, their de- 
hardness, their mineralogical composition, the regularity of their 
ut hroughout the core, or the porosity or hardness of the core 
All these factors are important and they should be considered in 
lete and systematic description of a pottery type; but, al- 
é | certain extent contributory to texture, they can 
du | itilized as determinants of texture. The analvsis of 
he e subject of separate consideration and therefore is not 
le | ( | the Dp! posed method to be of real service to 
e interested in pottery classification, the standard examples 
¢ ble. The absolute series at the Museum of 
A rizor ill be available at all times for comparative pur- 
se of duplicate type material,** on occasion, dupli- 
istrative t ure designations can be made up for dis 
H evel there ire de cribed types whi hw | illustrate each 
degrees of texture since each, almost \ ithout exception, 
ngle degree. Descriptions of pottery type examples 
¢ be found in referring to Guide to Fort Pottery 7 pe 
foll s: Very coarse leddito Plain, p. 25 Coarse 
( ted, p. 13), Mediun Tusayan Polychrome, p. 22 
18 Ve | leddito Black-on 
\iuseur f Northern Arizor vill at all times be glad 
lents and ke such dur ite series for a nominal 
de am ¢ defra the cost of selectior packing, and 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL BLUNDERING 


he dictionary defines ‘‘mistake”’ as the interchange of one thing for another 


h haste, etc., and a “blunder” as a mistake or error of a gross kind, 
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Scientists Feared Missing The ews of ré or ‘ 
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office. Fatigued from a rough journey over water, we were somewhat indisposed 
when the reporter arrived. A great scoop on the front page met our withering 
gaze the following morning. The most lurid press account of King Tut’s tomb 
was like the description of a grave in the potter’s field in comparison to that of 
our discoveries! Fearing that foul play might befall us and our treasures, con- 
sisting of a few skeletons, pots and potsherds, we pulled down our hats and sped 
out of towr 

The reader will doubtless recall one of the most flagrant examples of press 
sensationalism which occurred a few years ago when the unwary owner of an 


} 


excavated prehistoric village gave free rein to several reporters whose reputa- 


tions for bombast are second to none The press throughout the countrv fairly 


hrieked with archaeological absurdities. Prehistorians took up arms and so did 
the scientific periodicals. Being well acquainted with this man, I discussed the 
iation with hir [he admission was made that he did desire publicity, but it 

is plain to see that the whole thing had gotten beyond his control and that 
‘le hill had turned into a mountain. At the peak of the conflagration, an 
eastern newspaper syndicate made him a $10,000 offer for his cooperation in 


dragging the controversy into the limelight. Fortunatel he avoided the snare 


His enterprize pré spers toda ind archaeology escaped a stinging stench which 
A Id have t uched the he ive 

Mindful of such considerations, many investigators feel that a let-alone 

toward the press is high! idvisable The tox there are those who seek 

1udience onl from the direction of their colleagues. Perl ips the practicabil 

f this poli ought to be questioned on the basis that public money supports 

eir researches, and builds and maintains the museums and other institutions 

vhicl emplo them It might lsc be isked whether there exists 1 director or 

tor of a museum these days wl is not gravel. concerned over the lack of 

interest in archaeological exhibits which is being shown by the average museum 

itor. Perhaps the lack of this interest may be due to the prehistorian’s failure 

waken the consciousness of the public through the medium of the press to 

gnificance of his findings which are so painstakingly arranged in museum 

et us ¢ ine few 1 r f these sanguine abortions of the press before 

e take up the matter of therapeutics. During an extensive investigation in 

lennessee in 1934, with which I was connected, an Associated Press reporter 

e to me for information. Having been cautioned by my chief to ignore all 

eporters, I referred the 1 to him. Apparently, however, the reporter had 

een instructed t mplete his assignment that day and so proceeded to make 

wn observations he article which appeared the following day consisted 

ge of quoted statements for which, it was alleged, I was responsible. If the 

e contained a e statement alt all it Was a mere Ct incidence. My chief 

icted me over the long distance telephone to inform me that he had just 

ead the article and si regretted my being a party to such atrocious state 


ents. Several days later the same sheet carried another article in which my 
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chief was erroneous! iwarded the responsibility for statements, compare 
which those cited in the previous article were empty nonentities. My ¢ 
tion was quite Cor ett 
When a reports ecelve issignm«¢ 1 fails, he face ed r 
osing his ce ed wit tingen¢ 
concerned with what might result { the pressure of ci : Eithe 
fl retusa o releast intormati eve fail 
ite inte it lways results e ol rt 
blic in considerable d toa j if f irchas g est 
( trolled popularizati ean produce hicl desirabk I 
enue throug the p } te gener 
greater appreciati prehis Lge ( 
illage sites l¢ face ‘ 
t sori é é d, 
lished by w fa ing a greater appré he me 
displ ed 1 cast 
eve release is t de. | eagerne t f 
M. N. Lev 
University of Tennesee: 
Knoxville, Tennesses 
FORMER INDIAN SITES IN MARYLAND, AS LOCATED | 
EARLY COLONIAL RECORDS 
Dr. D. S. D interesting é \MERIE 
N en igé bmi el | 
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Lord Baltimore ( the i sessl itte ‘ 
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of Marvland which have come to my attent Concerning the ( Ind 
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their dead bons This remark un 


» a burial custom. 
efers to a protest submitted to the (Maryland) authorities 
by the “‘Nanticokes at Assateague.’’ against certain English 
harged with having vandalized the tombs of the Indian kings 
stole Iror these tombs quantities of vanoke and skins” 
e refers to MacLeod, whose work I | e not consulted. There 
I d to the identity of the original record on which these 
late ed; but inasmucl i I rd has a sens¢ quite 
M\ D D id n, quoting MacLeod ippears to attrib 
1 fe | he r has t ed it in full. This record 
eeding t the ¢ il of M 1 bears date May 
f 
\ eague e Inglis nam 
d ed tne vyne where the 
() ( ome Indi | . } h was situated 
; among the the cds f 
use erei ey inclos« 
) es. he the said 
id ike ion of { their kings dy: 
ke f I het ere e was la d etc 
ed the se d side of the eastern shore of Mat 
sme related 1 he 
9 tcally the were 
I qd \ gini ple. Wa vas made 
1659 hahbl. vhich the 
ived e cent vere refuge, not their 
S¢ di \ e time be e 170 ettled at the head 
é 1711, for which a M d patent was soon after 
e identifhable a hand fA iteag ; which there had 
i f other India trains me vhi in element of ( hop 
After 1705 and il the middle of the eighteenth centur 
I I e ol then ne ire meé¢ 1 ed 1 Ma ind records 
f Indi River Indi Che site of their res ition is on the 
er and « e southe side of the rive ind it is certain| ot 
es, \ 185: see al i ) Piscattawa 1 the 
Mag e. \ XXX, No. 3, p. 190 


No. 3, p. 191 


e very busic 
bteds 
( 16 
K o 
e A eag 
R 
liscernil 
f Indian R 
\ 
Histor 
Mar I Archives, Vol. V, 1 480; referred to int rticle on Piscattaway, Md 
Magazine ol. XXX, 
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far from the place where the so-called ‘‘Nanticokes” are now living. All of it ' 
however, was disposed of before 1744, and what thereafter became of thes 
Indian River Indians is a mystery, since it was not long after this that Maryland 
had no further concern with their destiny 

I suspect that the modern ‘“Nanticokes” are their direct descendants. | 
should add, however, that I have received from Mr. A. Crozier. Presidet 


Archaeological Societ of Delaware, a piecs f information which tet 
modify this theor: Among these ‘‘Nanticokes”’ of today Mulberry is a 

name. This was the outstanding family name of that remnant of the Ché 
living at Locust Neck Town, on Chopta River above Cambridge, during th« 
latter half of the eighteenth and the begi ing of the 

D1 Davidsor illuds stoa N unticoke ustom mul il the b dies ot 
chiefs and of preserving the mummies in ‘‘temples’’ constructed for that pur 
pose, “probably mu the Same as it Virginia He juotes MacLe« 1 as sa ing 
in substance: “In Dorsetshire, Maryland this can mean or Dorchester 
Cour ty, whi h lies ilong thes yuther: shores of C] ypta k Ri er the ‘bod 
of the last local chieftan, who died between 1712 and 1717, wa eserved in a ' 
temple until 1780.’’ Unquestionably this information ori ed in a lett f 
Dr. William Vans Murra’ of Cambridge Dorchester Count Marvland, ad 
dressed to Thomas Jefferson and dated September 18th, 1792, v paw 
in full Dr. | G. Speck i : : le ow e N 
Indians D M rake he f 9 ec 
tua temples 

W ynicae r t king vned eN i dic Q() 
yea since. Hi rest ed 1 ve ke QOuacas 
house—chi i-s e, 70 years dead Ir he lace Dr. M ele 
thus to W ica‘ king having s eed r famous W i die 
75 Cars since 


there are several re ds. He wv the s fA ( wl d 9 f 
latter half of the seventes h centu ing it ( hor | i S 
habiting the lower India Ow! CI Rive Phe Indi 
whic vas situated me little dis e Cambridge, M 
specil | es as Trans bu ime Sa 
e English as \ I Babcos”’ f me I the ing. Vi 
made a trea Wi Ma d Ma 18 1705." | this ea a | 
Winnoughquarqu King of the Babcos."’ On March 9th, 1705 (Old Styl 
his s in March, 1706), witl er ( ink chiefs a gre ( he 
rhe Nanticoke and Conoy Indians, with a Review of the Linguistic Material fr 

Manuscript and Living Sources, Frank G. Speck, Papers of the Historical Socie I 


Delaware, N.S. No. 1. 1927 


Maryland Archives, Vol. XXV, p. 442 
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Of ““Wynicac Winnicas Winikake, Winogago, Wenegas Winnoug!l 
whom Murra stvles the Iact kis t | 

Ibid., pp. 
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is deed 
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‘ \\ tract {land withi: the C] yptank reserva ion 
” ( nt River [his far as | in discove s the last we hear of him 
d Be ( is daughter Queen of the Ababer Indians.*? To 
( nk Tad Sept. 9th, 1726, she conveyed to Ed 
fland f the Choptank reserve.** In she is 
| ( f e A Indi laughter and heir of 
. f D ester ( Deceased Ruler and King of 
\ | | tl the records con 
Vinn radict Murray's 
1 
f ( ith the 
( teresting burial 
T) mer however 
f ts et ( ‘ is twice 
1. 1688 | ‘ si ited in 
‘ ‘ 
fN | ing at marked 
‘ ) er 
) tl, as the 
() est et 
‘ enti ed 
f f | Quy 
f ) ‘ é ( \ Lug 15 1761 
‘ | e wort noting 
\ indfather. In the pre 
‘ ‘ ds 
) er ( ecor Dex kN 1702-1716. { Q7 
\ XxX 303 
rchester ( Re Der Book VIIL/O 1/20-1732., folio 14? 
~ erset ( ‘ ( ert Papers N 885 146, 167; manuscript 
re, Me 
orchester County Re Deed Book No. XVIII [O 61-1763, folio 75 
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1 one of the Choptank Indians 
Henry Ennalls testified that 


inded white oak, since cut down, whi 
ndian Bounders of the 

had stood “‘i1 F 

Manning’s dwellin 

called Cuiackaso1 
Was the site of 

of “Whyni 

uiackason”’ 


temple 


( 


Swan 


| 
} 
et 
i 
ip 
@:"’ was located in one of the Choptank towns, where it might the mor 
easily be guarded against the intrusion of vandals. Moreover, the Indiar some i 
time before Winn«e deat ilie ted t t rt of their reset ti vhi la } 
in or adjacent t i ul If, as I dee i t like the name of thi Wal | 
has significance 1 ecti wit the subj whi is under di 10 ’ 
doubtless harks | t time when the homesteads of white settl were It 
ind far between in Dorchester Cour excepting along the rive Re se of the 
interest which ma tt to its name, it 1 t be out of plac t t 
known as to the locati ot Culacka Swat t igh its exa¢ ti ind 
distances in old M nd land patents and deeds are often errons tate 
errors whi , needs be corrected | iter land commissio1 ind ré ‘ 
One of the caus I ese mistakes Is picturesque et tort 1 lepositi 
taken 1 the ( 1/41 and entere imong the nd record { Dorcheste 
our Che de Ed ird Willoug! iged sevent 
Smit I i lorme I those irt 5 SAYIng Chere 
snore t« inotne ded Tree in i irst I the | 
dia With t é see V re is te i it 
the \ e of t ( Indian res¢ 
rine This t ounda I | Uu ingée 
harle ‘ ined a warral esurv¢ key 
ogether with I ayacet tracts ¢ yal i tract I ind, 1 RR 
ton”’ and “The Indi Land alias Indian S é i.e., part of t ( i 
rest itior Ricart tract of land w ntedates the rest 
part of it on which Cambridge wa uid out. Lhe reservati eyed | 
the Choptar Indi ict of Mar 1 Asset in tl é 166‘ | 
place of beg! ing hoptar Rive I 
Dee Book 1/4 1753, tolio 20 
Land Office, A Lp M Eastern S e Warra N { 1818-184 
rant No. 1591 


It was towards that end of it that the Indian towns were situ- 
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the river to the mouth of Secretary’s Creek, now called 


ack into the woods from the river for a distance of three 

is recorded i imbridge 
3, whereby Winacaco, 

the \bapco’s conveyed to John Kirke a parcel of land ‘‘be 

part ota Tract of Land that my Predecessors \babco Dick 


nd Harswamp (Hatsawap) had of the guift and grant 


i deed bearing date 


called Onocknatoone, 


this Province.”’ Che land s conve ed begins it the up 


ree of William Dorrington’s fre old Chis was the original 


le Indian reserve. From it the first line of the deed runs 


ds for length nine hundred and sixty perches (three miles 
Chi iarked white oak m inion, was that same 

f e ( India b ded tres which stood ir 
here 1 ecorded at Cambridg: deed dated August 

| iderati ( gi pou ds ste 

ire d é cl \ herwise called 

er ( ed to is I tra 
é ining three d six hundred and 

i est itl ) ( Op k R r ‘One of the 

is det is dé ibed a ) ded white oak bein 


‘ i Ca bridge ee vida v Ki Var 
et ive ited ne neri 
ing Rive fara é é e Chicamacomic 

¢ i ea is dis¢ 
ese lat et ike e swamp calle 
is situated within a mile and e¢ ‘ f e pres 
| ne ot { 1! 
Cad 1 ol the s Rive 
‘ end ime directior 


ides toa ticle by H. C. Mercer, published in 1897 and 


ndian | lropea have t see COD ol Mercer's 


people appear to know of bu e sit the Choptank 

description of an Indian ossuar at site is among the 

ndy Hi which is situated on the rive out a mile below 
Xe ra Deed Book No. VI [Ol 170 1716, folio 5 


yunty Records, Deed Book VI |Old], 1702-1716, folio 47 
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Cambridge, between Hambrook’s Point 


is a tradition of excavations made there 


vears ago Perhaps this has reference 
have taken place under ess | ipp Cit 
ago wher quantiti ol ind were ret 
posed to have found their way into the 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Arctic AREA 


of southern California. 


party headed by Dr. AleS Hrdlitka, Curator of Physical Anthropolog 
United State National Museum, left Seattle, Washington, on May 16 
e fifth sun ‘ { archaeological research < Kodiak Island, off the 
an COas 
PaciFic Coast AREA 
erTsi I Ureg 5 linme id iT the field in 
tern Oreg« i si ime was spent making ¢ t diggings at 
e where the Bureau of Reformation had found es the previous 
est Ive I l ge wical evidence eve evidenc Deing 
ia é i glacia Che manuscript describing vork is now 
ared 
pa hree weeks beginning « il ge 
ea ike, w dr in the southe | ti State The 
é ed to in e three s i of cu r surface Paiute \ ‘ 
i iracte ized b wined ba ket inec iv ish-rope san 
\ \ de foreshal ine shaft a wood ts; three, a 
ti king the basket 1 twine | I rized | 1 numbe 
d ye pol \nim vere Lit ~ € icking 1 hi 
One knife is ve simi t ne of the Wiki r s) knive 
is practica im sible at the present time é e tl iddle-stratum 
ha la KNOW Weltfish thinks the isketi theastern 
la, tha l Modoc « Klamath t pe DU the | ent knowledge of 
phases of Klamath culture and Klamath habit dor fit into this 
er finds i he caves in the Deschutes region and « r the Crooked 
e aimo exat like these indicating a cu I ‘ deve ped 
1 these great lakes in eastern Oregor now ) uined at 
ne watt It is pla ned to continue the work 1 t his summer 
g lunds are 
ng the summer of 1935 Mr. David B. Roge ( i ie Santa 
Museum of Natural Histor spent three m in field work in the 
of the Santa Barbara Forest Reserve in pra ’ known and 
€ regio idjace to the ruggec Hurricane Decl egiol The results 
st gratifying. Work here was started under the s s ol reports ol 
ad Cave Dozer ol « ve were found ill showing ie es { long ox 
and with ma lantasti paintings o the wW s. One untouched 
Was also partial expk ed, wit! splendid res Ss regio! whe! 
ration is completed, promis¢ add an interestir hapter to the 
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The Santa Rosa Junior College has a museum of some ten thousan¢ 

mens from all branches of natural history. The loc al archaeology is ger 

1} 


medium of student groups working under his personal directior 
The museum of Santa Rosa Junior College aims to build up a s1 


tion of material for each county of California and for each stat f the I 


SOUTHWESTERN AREA 


Activities in the southwest under the auspices of the Universit 
Mexico's Department I Anthropolog during the period of | é 
ber, 1935, as reported by Dr. Donald Brand, Acting Head, were f 

Another session in the Chaco Canyon w held jointly by the | 
of New Mexico and the School of American Research, from the 25t 
intil the 10th of August, 1935. Under the direction of Dr. Regi: | 
Dr. Donald Brand, six graduate students, representing Ra ffe, P 


Southern California and New Mexico universities, cor tinued w 


Ketl talus unit, initiated and completed the excavatio f the 
kiva, Ki Nahazbaz ear | i Vida ind carried out su 
types, ethnobotat ind field and irrigati systems in the (¢ 
ethnobotanical inf tir was obt ed tro the N é 
excavatk 

During the mont f August the annu emez Field Scl : é 
Jemez « inyol it the old pueblo and missi I (sluse ft 
Under the directi f Dr. A. O. Bowden of the Universit IS 
fornia, and D Jonald Brand (in the absence of Dr. Hewett 
students, representing over a dozen instituti ~ ittended ‘ 
isto iré é log ind ant -geogray 
ind Seve ueblo dance ind wer¢ ight the el 
ion and museum te que 1 onnecti vit e excavatl é 
the pu¢ ol Giusev gh of S 
Cameron of ] Hopki ere al g isiting fes 
schoc 

During the f semeste Dr. | Hewe 
it pall , on leave f-absence, to be a delegate to the Conterencs f Amer 
and to commence ngs ester irchae 
complete during lest changes 1 ed 
been: Dr. Donald assistal prolessor to associate ol 
icting head of the departmer! D1 Florence Hawle iro! 
sistant professor; Dr. Hubert Alexander, appointed as instru in pl 


and lecturer in linguistics; and Mr. Frank Hibben, appointed sis 


University of California. Mr. Peter’s archaex logical work is done throug 


Mr Jesse Peter who has long been an enthusiastic archaeologist and is mé 


represented. The building up of the collection has been under the guidanc« 


over contributed much valuable material to the archaeological groups of the 
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-ginald Fisher, assistant pro 


California (June, 1935 


6 
f thesi ff the press of the University of New Mexico in the monograph 
The other regular membe the department is Ds . 
‘ l Mille issist prolessor 
» Phe de 1 é I ed in the recent ympleted administra 
ling. He I ided wit rge museu! ill, four labora 
fi idit ecture | eeded storage 
é g teri ing in rapidly from 
( K Puar P ( Here in the bass 
‘ import vere jacketed 
K 1a. Thi rk i de possible 
f $800.00 friends in New 
t t \ ‘ Santa Fe, New 
Jesse L. } é Director, and 
~ Vi 1, 1 were fol- 
( Dr Me eted the i 
rile 111 ( ree Ri 
‘ ‘ f 1933 ; i ‘ er identified 
Lic Prepa these i 
Mi \ Ch, eramic 
the 
est e La 
i e! ‘ 1s ] vester 
é H. M egie Inst tion. One 
IIT select 
( egie | erating wit! 
\ug l mber 4, under 
i t inte Mi nducted a 
1] e Valley in c 
‘ \ é { N ler special 
d¢ \ tiare Ne Mi e Hard ind 
{ Ne \ rr ed 1 l i tnis site 
( e te g of efuse dur f t ig f ttery types 
he es er‘ 5 siact 
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primary 


excavation of Pindi Pueblo, five and one-half miles southwest of Sar 
Stallings has additi ynall dated 125 ne specime of tree-rit 
nineteen sites in N« Mexi 
Che sixteenth annual meeting of the Southwestern Divisi: 
can Association for the Advancement of Science was held at FI 
April 27tl 30th, inclusive. In the Southwest Division, tl 
Secti is alme A given over to pape f anthropolog 
thi hree subjec ted « the prograr epresenting a wW 
terests. A highlig f e sessi wa I sium of eig! 
historic Agricul ‘ der the chairmanship of Dr. Donald Br 
of New Mexico. O Divisi participant this sympos 
Weatherwax, Indi [ ersit ind Dr. James H. Kempt 
Indust i é f Agri ( ead ent 
dealt with the hig d interé¢ { maize 
ne H. Jones, Musé Ar pol Michig 
pape immarizing the da rigi Si este cott 
W. Hendry and M. K. Be e, Univer of Calif ia and 
Department of Agri respective ymitted a paper « 
botanical analysi I adobe Tt heddi li he ag 
of the Southwest ( ead | tle 
Instituti epresented | é e of those g 
OsIUN ( ( ( ge, De er A M use G 
ratory of Anth Mesa Verde M Museum of N 
San Diego Muss S f Ameri Rese é 
ersit { Chicag ey ersi the 
On April 26 \nnu ee-Ring Conference 
Dougla is ene ed iZ 
western Divisi 
Timed to coincid Flagstaff mes é 
home of the Muse IN ne Ariz I H 
Dires Chi ed é 
Valle id, é eresting ructive 
( ering ir¢ eolog etl log am 
pleasure to use thi edi in extending f ions to D 
I completio I this 
veek of M Mr. | i. M is, ( egi¢ 
G P ud i he Redrock \ 
ect ti ee-rl dating f 
( | ext ite vi I irge I e site 
Se to Dr. A. E. Doug t stud wit é it we 
I ed by zeal individuals f the manufac e of bool ‘ 
thought best to make additional collecti for the use of the 
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attention to the working up of field notes 
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tions interested in tree-ring analysis, before 
lected specimens were gathered, nearly all of 
vith houses of Basketmaker III horizon 

Mr. Odd S. Halseth, director of a 


sponsored by the city of 


resear¢ 


Phoenix, has the 


stitution 

As usual, the digging season at Pueblo Grande cl 
ime weather ind it is hope 1 that the a 

e cleaned up before spring rolls around agai 

eted, but already there is a lack of space 
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it became too late. Over 150 se- 
which were definitely associated 
h laboratory at Pueblo Grande, 
following to offer regarding the 
sed coming of 
cumulated laboratory work can 


n. The building program is com 


Due to the ma sided aspects ol this project, the ex< ivations have pro 

gressed slow] he origi plans of reconstructing rooms on different levels 

e still being { ved and for that reason we w to make sure we don’t 

de LT features which are to be incorporated as exhibits. With at least 

filled in flo evels, and ea wi i differe i this presents some 

problems, ¢ eciall is wt it to connes the vith galleries show 

tratig nica t re 

\ ther que 1 et to be de he er we will leave 

e reconst eC ol ypen I the large window 

each wall along onnecting gallet t! f each room 

Archaes logicall the season has produced ist that 

ucture is Hohokam in origin rather than Puebl in 

‘ hig nougt nat stor Va raised some thi ive 

‘ f filling in the lower levels d rebuilding, and evels show 

indicati oO! of domestic use. Onl the la Da i top Ie el was 

. I dwellings d even this we believe is Hohoka l spite f the associ 
ed inhumations and polychrome potter 

\ questior iire su ev conducted this season show i he average visitor 

1eological sites h received the proper instructions in the funda 

f thropology in either school or museum. We have turned our results 
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ich overlooks the sound from an elevatio: 
‘a large oval pit, 20 by 25 feet 


“ach end 


the long axis east and 
Che dept! of these hearths was more tl 


west 


average thickness of the disturbed soil betwe« them 50 
inches. The hearths contained a few firestones, and much chare: ind 
quantit of fragmentar calcined bones, which were determine: it | 
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fare is $20.00 apiece, less than the cost overland fiving time ‘ ’ 60 
minutes. No passports isas are required the Honduras Government 
provided the passengers arrive and leave | the same plans 
Dr. Kidder, after t veeks visit at Z plans a V1 to ( ' 
ir, and to vari irchaeological sites in the Hig nds. He 1 emal 
in 4s itemala unti 
Ceramic material from San Agustin A Miraflores S I 
} ] ‘ ‘ hor 
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reconnaissance of the sites ir Nebraska, Colorado, South Dakota, and 
Montana where traces attributed to Early Man have been found. This group 
tions where finds have been made. The Carnegie Institution of Washington is 
ring this i estigatior 
\ party from the Nebraska State Museum, Lincoln, under the direction of 
C. Bertrand Schul June 1 began excavating a site in the White River 
rt nd en 1 ( Nehrael Late in the 
mmer of 1935 Schultz and his associates f{« l artifa iated with fossil 
ote? Pine ras il zone whicl 
feet heneath the Hare 1 dditi tm hanes 
earth pits in t P er. So far. worked 
far between. but “‘fi3 hit the th sand 
is hoped ani d series of tool 
Vu f d. Thess ried. Ir 
d f th, mmer. D P. \ M act nd 
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The 7tl report ce ering the Archaeological Survey of the Hig Wester 
Plains, under the directorship of Dr. E. B. Renaud of the Universit f Denver 
has recently appeared. Dr. Re: 1ud’s findings of flints on ancient terraces 
in southwestern Wyoming which on a typologicai basis, ca ‘ ribed t 
Early and Late Chellean, Acheulean, ¢ tonian, and Mousterian, will be of 
great interest to those engaged particularly in the study of ea man 1} 
America. Dr. Renaud further report It is the first time that hacleara 
sociation of lithic « res has been recognized and reported f this par f 
the world. Ver imi finds have been made | the Oriental Institute of 
Chicago in Nubia and Upper Egypt for Afri veel tar the Wala hetdien 
India Expediti in Punjab, f Asia 
Dr. A. E. Je Profe r of Anthropolog Universit {M esot i 
take his ninth sur essl class into the fre f te r eleve eeks dig 
bell beaches of G Lake Aggasiz i to obt | 
looking toward { the so-called | Cult Buri 
elephant ivory from Minnesota, North D d South D pen 
i large field of 1 ting t I M \ the 
\merica irchas 
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i the Atlantic Ocean. Certainly no geolog 
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seriously attempt correlate formations so far apart with fossils of 
index value. 
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hese people seem to have lived in adobe houses, to have had dogs, and to have 
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level of Lake Texcoco indicated at Zacatenco and Ticoman might be correlated 


with evidence at the Early sites of Cuicuilco, Copilco, and San Juanico. His 


conclusions are that h correlation is possible in view of the frequent loca 
and general floods i: - and that sedimentary deposits and 


themselves no evidence of 


lava covering are haeologi il spec ime! 
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ind the still earlier people whose homes were ¢ yvered by the Pedregal 
yw. The latter were characterized as archaic, and Dr. H. J. Spinden ad- 
ypothesis that they were responsible for the basic agricultural o« 

evel from northern Mexico to Brazil. 
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